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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Anecdotes of the French Revolution of 1830, by William Carpenter, 
18mo. pp. 282. Strange. 

Tuis modest title introduces a neat, little, compact, closely printed 
volume, of nearly three hundred pages, comprising the most ample 
account that we have yet seen of the noblest event in history, and 
of the circumstances which preceded and followed it. It begins 
with the formation of the Polignac ministry in 1829, (though the 
chapter with that exordiuia contains more than it promises) 
details the events of the Great Week, gives full accounts of the 
new order of things, and adds, in an appendix, the old French De- 
claration of the Rights of Man, the Charters of 1814 and 1830, a 
good explanation of the French electoral system, a selection of 
English Addresses to the People of France, and a relation of the 
curious meeting of the French Society, called Friends of the People, 
which furnished so remarkable a specimen of the good-natured 
manner in which the new government and the people could differ. 
In short, the compiler and author has a right to say, in the unas- 
suming language of his preface, that although “his little work pre- 
tends not to the character of a history, it will be found to embody, 
in consecutive order, the leading events of the late glorious revolu- 
tionin France, derived from the most authentic sources, and in- 
terspersed with such remarks and reflections as they naturally call 
forth.” Six small engravings of public buildings, together with a 
portrait of La Fayette, of higher pretensions, are found among the 
text. The frontispiece presents a similar one of Louis-Philip, and 
the title-page the two sides of the medal which was struck by the 
French to the English people, ‘and on which we gazed with intense 
interest. The author in telling us that the local views have been 
copied from Pugin’s Views in Paris, a work of no ordinary merit, 
adds, with a just candour, that the great reduction which has ne- 
cessarily been made in their size, has, in a considerable degree, 
destroyed their effect; but, he says, “ they are still adequate to 
afford some accurate idea of the originals.” The “ portraits,” he 
continues, “ of Louis-Philip, and La Fayette, are creditable to the 
artists; and we have the authority of Dr Bowring, who is intimately 
acquainted with the venerable General of the National Guard, in 
stating, that the portrait of him in this work, is the most accurate 
likeness yet given to the public.” 

It will easily be imagined that we have looked at the face thus 
authenticated, with no common interest. We have heard the 
countenance of La Fayette designated as weak ; and possibly it may 
appear so to those who have been accustomed to confound strength 
with the expression of a self-involved purpose; but this would only 
shew, that false strength and real strength are not to be confounded. 
La Fayette’s face looks out good-naturedly upon the world it has 
benefited ; and yet there is no want of firmness either, in the very 
amenity of the mouth. How could there be? how could such a 
man look other than what he is? for though he has dared every- 
thing, and endured much, he has still escaped the sorrows which 
darken and sometimes perturb the aspect of those who suffer for the 
objects they love. What possessors of strong faces have been so 
consistent as he, or have persevered so long? to what did Buona- 
parte bring himself with his strong face,? or Cromwell with his ? or 
Castlereagh (for he too had a fine face of its kind), or George the 
Third, who had great ahimal strength of countenance, though de- 
fective in intellectual? The perseverance of all these men ended 
unhappily for themselves, without identifying them with any 
good purpose towards mankind. In La Fayette, purpose and bene- 
volence have gone together, and it is fit that the diviner quality 
should stand first in his aspect. In the angelical hierarchy, the 
Seraphs have been put before the cherubs, or love before knowledge; 
and the instinct of this fancy is very wise ; for love embraces all 
things, knowledge included; whereas knowledge may narrow itself 
ito cunning, unless it partake of the universality of love. 
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But, interested as we were in the sight of this face, we may be 
pardoned for saying that we looked with still greater earnestness on 
that mere outline in the title-page, which presented us with the two 
sides of the French medal. It was the first time we had seen any- 
thing of the medal; we beheld in it one of the most extraordinary 
proofs of what La Fayette had assisted to bring about ; and we could 
not help feeling, that though we constituted but one individual of 
the millions to whom it was addressed, yet we did constitute one 
of them, and that the unit we composed had not been without its 
sufferings in the glorious cause. We have had in our time, in com- 
mon with all who have struggled in behalf of mankind, our compli- 
ments, as well as our abuse,—some of them of a nature calculated 
to make us proud of the love we have acquired, if not of anything 
we have done: yet we must own, that of all the praises we ever 
received, this, which the authors of it were not conscious of giving 
us, and which we share to a degree so minute, that love only can 
make it valuable, has affected us more deeply than all the rest. 
The two great nations of France and England may be said to repre- 
sent the hitherto divided nations of the world. They have hailed 
each other as brethren for the first time; and we feel proud to be 
one of the enormous multitude, whe have lifted up their voices 
together. 

We have only one omission to regret in the work before us; and 
it is connected with what we have just been speaking of; we mean 
a selection of the various compliments paid to the French people, 
in the newspapers and other periodical works of the day, and by the 
They would have served 
more purposes than one, and all good ones. It would have been 
highly welcome also to English readers, if a like selection of 
eompliments to the people of England, could have been made from 
the journals and speeches of our neighbours. Perhaps Mr Car- 
penter could still oblige us with both, in a separate publication. 
We are persuaded it would have the very best effect, and be eagerly 
purchased. 

As a specimen of the present volume, and a passage worthy of 
deep consideration by the English reader, we give some remarks 
taken from the French paper, the Constitutionnel, “ On the Charter, 
as it would be under the aristocracy.” They were made before the 
late events, aad in contemplation of the designs of the Polignac 
ministry. Whether the present English ministry deserve what is 
implied against the late ones, is another question. Some of them 
we confess, we fear; others we doubt; one or two we greatly ad- 
mire, and long deeply to thank. What we fear is, that the majority 
being aristocrats, and fancying themselves interested in what we 
cannot help thinking pernicious parts of the system, will do their 
utmost to concede as little as possible, consistent with those parts. 
What we hope is, that the best intellects among them, bya nobler 
instinct, will assist, or be borne along, by the irresistible progress of 
knowledge. 

It is to be observed, that the old French aristocracy not having 
succeeded in the designs contemplated by the following article, the 
aristocracy now existing in France is on a very different footing 
from what it would have been; and far inferior in power of 
mischief, and tenacity of mistake, to the same class in England. 


CHARLES THE TENTH’S PROPOSED, AND ENGLAND’S 
ACTUAL ARISTOCRACY ; 
OR, 
THE CHARTER AS IT WOULD HAVE BEEN. 


‘There is no possibility now of re-establishing personal slavery, 
as it existed in the good old times of the feudal system. If the 
restored aristocracy were to attempt to divide the population 
among themselves, and reduce it to the condition of serfs attached 
to the soil, they would be making an experiment of more danger to 
themselves than to the country. It is equally impossible to turn 
France into a single family estate, of which the absolute disposal 
would be vested in a prince, upon the condition of his sharing the 
proceeds with the attendants on the court. The re-establishment 
of the order of things which was founded by Louis the Fourteenth, 
would be just as impossible as that of the feudal state. There is a 
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third system which it would be much more practicable to put into 
execution than any of these. It is what England is offering us the 
model of, and M. de Polignac has just been trying to set in opera- 
tion; namely, the system of making slaves and tools of all the 
working classes in a body, by the higher orders, under constitutional 
forms and names. 

‘ In this system, which the English government understands pro- 
digiously well, the power of making the laws belong exclusively to 
the members of the aristocracy; public situations, which are the 
road to honours and to fortune, fall to the share of nobody but 
those who are vested with the power of making the laws, their 
children or relations; and the people which does the work, is the 

roperty in fee of those who have the management of public affairs. 

he English aristocracy displays great intelligence in the way in 
which it accdmplishes its ends with the working classes. It leaves 
them all the means for the production of wealth; and every one of 
the individuals under its influence may choose the business by 
which he thinks he may get the most. All attempts on the security 
of individual property, which would only cause capital to disap- 
pear, and hinder production, are completely put down. The people 
that work are neither hampered nor disturbed in their labours, but 
are as free in their industry and their commerce as bees in a hive. 

* The working classes, however, derive no more advantage, in the 
end, from this freedom in their operations, than the bees do from 
the honey they take so much pains to make. The higher orders, 
through the medium of the taxes which they alone have the privi- 
lege of laying, soak up the greatest part of the produce, and divide 
under different names among the members of their body. To de- 
scribe the thing properly, the English parliament performs the 
office of a pump; it sucks up the wealth produced by the working 
classes, and turns it over into the hands of the families of the aris- 
tocracy. But as it is a machine that has a head, and can think, it 
leaves the working people as much as is necessary for them to go 
on working. 

* The English aristocracy allow a certain number of men from 
the ranks of the people to find their way into the two houses of 
parliament: and it is for the interest of its supremacy that it 
should be so. If the bédy that makes the laws consisted entirely 
of the persons for whose advantages the industrious portion of the 


community is set to work, they might bring their power into peril | 
by demanding of the people more than it was able to pay. The | 


men from among the people, who find their way into parliament, 
take care to let them know when they are running into danger. 

‘The opposition in the machine of government, does the duty of 
a safety-valve in a steam-engine. It does not stop the motion; but 
it preserves the machine, by letting off in smoke the power that 
might otherwise blow it up. 

* The exercise of aristocratical power being attached to the pos- 
session of great landed property, it is easy to see that the younger 
brothers can have no share in the real estates which may be lett by 
their relatives at their decease. The descendants of an aristocratic 
family would, in fact, all sink into the ranks of the common people, 
if they were to divide what is left by their relation in equal shares. 
The oldest son therefore keeps to himself all the property, to 
which is attached the exercise of aristocratical power; and then 
he makes use of this power to get money for his brothers at the 
expense of the working classes. 

‘It is a mistake to imagine that in England all the property of a 
family in the higher orders goes exclusively to the eldest son. It 
is true, he takes the landed property, which is exclusively the 
family estate. But the younger brothers have for their share the 
rich livings in the church, sinecures or places of some kind, which 
the public is obliged to pay for; and all these are considered as 
part of the family property as much as the other. For there never 
can be too much pains taken to impress the fact, that the higher 
orders consider themselves as having a property, not only in landed 
estates which they possess by direct title, but in the working 
classes besides, on whom they lay taxes as they please, and share 
the proceeds among themselves. 

* The higher orders in Great Britain (who must not be confounded 
with the English people, a people who are at their mercy to take what 
toll they please) will never allow the working classes in any coun- 
try to be their own masters, as long as they can do anything to 
hinder it. They know very well that their own power over the 
working classes in the countries under their controul, will never be 
out of danger of being disputed, till the working classes in all other 
countries, too, are made the property of a family or of a caste. 
And hence it is that they are found on all occasions making com- 
mon cause with barbarism against civilization. They take the part 
of Austria against Italy, Don Miguel against Don Pedro, and the 
Turks against the*Greeks. If they ever make a shew of declaring 
for the defenders of freedom, it is only to get hold of the direction 
of their affairs, and hand them over to their enemies. Anywhere 
and everywhere, in short, where they spy the seeds of anything 
like liberty, they hurry off to spoil or smother them. 

‘If we judge of the plans of the Polignac ministry by the past 
proceedings of the individuals that compose it, and by what is let 
out by the papers in the service of the English Ministry, it is easy 
to tell what kind of transformation the Charter is intended to un- 
dergo in their hands, All Frenchmen will be equal in point of 
law, whatever in other respects their title or their rank: but the 

reat mass of the population, wiil be stricken with political inca- 
pacity, and all public power will belong to the aristocracy. 

‘ They will all contribute indiscriminately, in proportion to their 





property, to the expenses of the state; but the members of the 
aristocracy will take back again, under the name of pensions or of 
salaries, the portion that they have paid, and divide the rest among 
themselves besides. They will all be equally admissible by law to 
both civil and military offices ; but there will be nobody really ad. 
mitted except at the good pleasure of the aristocracy, and to serve 
its purposes. Personal liberty will be guaranteed to everybody ; 
and nobody will be seized or prosecuted but in the ways and terms 
the aristocracy have fixed upon. Every man will have equal liberty 
to profess his religion, and receive the same protection for his forms 
of worship; only nobody must utter any opinion that may be con- 
trary to the tenets ofthe church of Rome. Everybody in France 
will have a right to publish and print his thoughts; at his own risk, 
if he says anything that is against the interests of the church and 
the aristocracy. To wind up all, property of all kinds will be quite 
secure ; only the aristocracy will have the power of laying it under 
any contributions they may think proper, and so applying it to their 
own use. 

‘ This is the sort of Charter the Polignac ministry would bestow 
on France, if it succeed in getting a majority in the Chambers, 
and the king’s consent. It is for the electors to consider whether 
they choose to put up with such an order of things. Their fate is 
in their own hands.’ 





“ Nothing can be more correct and forcible than this statement of 
the working of the system which it was desired to introduce inte 
France. Its effect in our own country has been to reduce the pro- 
ductive classes to a state of suffering unexampled in the history of 
the world; and the noble and triumphant resistance which the 
people of Paris have offered to the strengthening of it, by an ex- 
| tension of its limits and operation, entitle them to the warm and 
everlasting gratitude of every lover of his kind.” 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





JusTIcE BETWEEN NAtions.—Justice is as strictly due between 
neighbour nations as between neighbour citizens. A highwayman 
is as much a robber when he plunders in a gang, as when single; 
anda nation that makes an unjust war is only a great gang.— 

| Franklin. 


OriGIN oF SHERIDAN’s “ DAMNED Goop-NATURED Frienp.”— 
| There is never wanting some good-natured person to send a man 
an account of what he has no mind to hear.— 7aéler. 


What vegetable is a female’s tongue like ?—A scarlet runner. 


Few swords, in a just defence, are able to resist many unjust 
| assaulters.—Sir Philip Sidney. 

All Arrecration is the vain and ridiculous attempt of poverty 
to appear rich.—Lavater. 

Lyinc is a hateful and accursed vice. We are not men, nor 
have other tie upon one another, but our word. If we did but 
| discover the horror and consequences of it, we should pursue it 
with fire and sword, and more justly than other crimes.—Mon- 
taigne. 





Macic or Goop Temper.—A cheerful temper, joined with inno- 
cence, will make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit 
good-natured. It will hghten sickness, poverty and atiliction ; con- 
vert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and render deformity 
itself agreeable.— Addison. 

ARGUMENT For Seconp Marriace.—Were a man not to marry 
a second time, it might be concluded that his wife had given him a 
disgust to marriage ; but by taking a second wife, he pays the highest 
compliment to the first, by showing that she made him so happy as 
a married man, that he wishes to be soa second time.—Johnson. 
[The only really good argument for a second marriage is the same 
as the first; namely, that the heart is touched. It is obvious, m 
reply to Johnson, that a man might marry a second time, because 
he had been disappointed in his first wife, and out of the hope ofa 
better.] 


Encuisu Toxts.—The first toll ever imposed in England had 
its origin in St Giles’s, of which the following account is given :— 
In 1346, King Edward the Third granted a commission to the mas- 
ter of the hospital of St Giles and to John de Holborne, empowering 
them to levy ¢olls, (‘‘perhaps,” says Anderson, “ the earliest 
known by any remaining record,”) upon all cattle, merchandize, and 
other goods, for two years, passing along the public highways lead- 
ing from the bar of the Old Temple, (Holborn bar, between which 
and Chancery lane, then called New street, the anc:eat house of the 
Knight Templars stood) to the said hospital, and also along the 
Charing road, (probably St Martin’s lane) and another highway 
called Portpoole, (now Gray’s-inn lane) for the purpose of repait- 
ing the said highways, which, by the frequent passing of carts, 
wains, horses, and cattle, hath become so miry and deep as to be 
nearly impassable. The rates upon the several articles amounted 
to about one penny in the pour on their value, and were to be 
paid by all, except lords, ladies, and persons belonging to religious 
establishments, or to the church.—Dobie’s History of St Giles’s tn 
in the Fields, &. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Deowy Lane.—Werner—A King’s Fireside—Turning the Tables. 
CovkENT Garpgn.—Cinderella—Hide and Seek—The Omnibus. 





Covent GARDEN. 
We looked in here last night just time enough to see Miss InvE- 
parity giving considerable signs of improvement in her action. 
The transformation scene was going forward, and she expressed a 
becoming surprise at her new dress, as well as a greater interest in 
the whole affair. We entertain the same opinion of the merits and 
defects of her,singing as on the first night, with just as much rise 
in our sense of the former, as was to be expected on her obtaining 
The success of her debut had had a manifestly 
good effect, and enabled her to take courage both in action and 
voice. The powers of the latter, it is true, fluctuate not a little, 
apparently according to the variation of her feelings ; but this is 
far?from an unpromising symptom. We doubt whether Miss In- 


more confidence. 


plauded it on both nights, It is truly Ovidian; and makes the 
heathen and the fairy systems of metamorphosis meet together. 


Drury Lane. 
The “ historical anecdote” produced here last night, from the 


French, called 4 King’s Fireside, is of no great value. Henry 1V 
(Mr Farren) keeps New Year’s Day with his children, the Dau 
phin, Gaston, and Henrietta (Mrs Wayuett, Miss Poor, and Miss 





yeraRITy will soon, if ever, display a voice as rich and strong as 
Miss Paron’s; but with no mean power, when she can exert it, 


MarsHaLt). Twelfth cake is drawn for; the Dauphin becomes 


king for an hour, and is allowed by his father to exercise the real 


functions of royalty. He departs awhile for that purpose accord- 
ingly; and the good-natured monarch falls to playing with the too 
little children, one of whom, in obedience to their twelfth-cake 
orders, he takes on his back, for the purpose of making him a horse. 
The English Ambassador, the Earl of Effingham surprises his Majesty 
in this paternal situation, upon all fours ; and the King asks him 
the celebrated question whether he is a father; when receiving an 
answer in the affirmative, he says he will “finish his gallop.” The 
Dauphin returns, and maintaining his right of sovereignty with the 
Ambassador, is left by the King and the Earl to meditate by him- 
self on a message from James I, respecting a meditated attempt on 
his father’s life. A peasant girl (Miss Morpaunt) comes in to his 
youthful majesty, to petition for her father; and Henry returning 


she has delicacy, taste, and above all, if we are not greatly mis- | over-hears some love-making on the part of his son. He disclose; 
taken, much more feeling than Miss Paro; and it is to this fine | himself, and with much solemnity tells them the story of a prince 


desideratum that we look for making us amends for the greater 
physical force that we miss in the other’s absence, and in the 
course of time for something more charming than any of the beau- 
ties of mere skill and vigour. There is a tenderness sometimes in 
the new singer’s looks as well as tones, and a general appearance in 
her of more refinement, than were to be found in the artifi- 
cal cultivation of Miss Paton. We exhort Miss Ixverariry 
to nurture this refinement as much as possible, by reading, by cul- 
tivating a love of nature, and by retaining fast hold of every grace- 
ful and affectionate feeling; for there is no enchantment in the 
voice, like that which the heart puts into it: and it isin that core 
of good singing, that we look for her triumph, if she goes on as she 
promises. Do not let her take for granted, that a teacher of elo- 
cution or stage art can give her all that she requires. 





It is a fatal | beyond the law. 


who thirty years since had been in the habit of meeting a young 
girl at a well; but who, failing in his appointment for two days 
together, found she had drowned herself, when he arrived on the 
third. This prince, in answer to a question from his son, he says 
was himself. The Dauphin is much affected, and the courtiers 
coming in, he proclaims to them, that he grants the girl’s petition 
for her father, and makes her a present of five hundred crowns, pro- 
vided she instantly marries. Henry, with the tears ‘in his eyes, 
caresses his noble son; and informs the audience aside, that he has 
done “ what he could not have done at the same age:” which is 
edifying. He is then going out, but the Twelfth-day King, a little to 
his vexation, orders him to stop; nay, enjoins him not to stir out 
the whole day. The monarch is remonstrating with this vigour 
When divers pistol-shots are heard ; and it turns 


mistake, by which many have suffered. Let her give such teachers | ut, that the little Aing ofan hour, by the exertion of his energies, 


what credit they deserve, and that only. 


They may enable her to | has saved his father’s ‘life from the conspirators that James had 


gain professional ease: her own good feclings, and a love of nature, | Mentioned. Henry again caresses his noble son, and the curtain 


will alone do justice to the cordial qualities we think we discover in 
her, and give them the ease and the charm of truth. 

Miss Inverarity met with the same applause as on the first 
night, in the main point of her finale; and was heartily encored. 
We thought her dressed to more advantage about the bosom, so 
6 to give her figure its proper breadth. She is taller than the 
females about her; so that an attention to this point is judicious. 
It would not be amiss, if the hair were lowered on the top of her 
head, and a wider effect given to the temples. 

We are glad to see that Mr Wison’s powers are becoming more 
manifest now that he has another to sing with him in good Italian 
taste, This reminds us, that we must again commend Miss Ixve- 
Rarity for singing (whenever the sentiment warrants it) with the 
proper vocca ridente, and looking as if the power to give pleasure to 
others, gave pleasure to herself. And this again reminds us, that 
we cannot commend Mons. ALBERT, the dancer, on the same score: 
for he seems as if all the vivacity of action imaginable could not 
disturb the magisterial plumpness of his cheeks,—not at least when 
he is to be delighted. In the military dance, which is the most 
ungallant thing we ever witnessed, and consists in huffing and mak- 
ing a sort of hostile love to a parcel of women, he snués them in 
high style; stamps, and twists about his round limbs, with a won- 
derful pettishness of precision; and seems to say to the spectators 
every minute, as he faces them, “ What the devil do you think of 
that?” The spectators applaud, as people generally do, when a 
man huffs them; but the effect to us, we confess, is ludicrous. 

How pleasing, by the way, is the gentle dance of females with 


torches before the car of Cinderella! The house, we observe, ap- 


falls. 

The translation of this piece, we understaud, is by Mr Moron, 
the well-known dramatist, who, we believe, is residing in France. 
Mr Morron was never so good in the serious parts of his dramas, 
as the comic; and we think he has over-valued the merit of this 
trifle. Henry is popular, it is true, all over the world, and in many 
respects deserves to be so; though the generosity, both of his 
public and private life, is in some important particulars to be doubted. 
He was a man, however, among a race of princes; and it is curious 
to observe the unconscious bad compliment which the Bourbons 
have paid themselves, in seizing upon his character to get popu- 
larity for them. It is indeed a miserable compliment to sovereigns 
in general to see how much has been made of a little humanity on 
their part; as if to behave like a man of common feeling, and a 
father, were something wonderful in their race of “ carnivorous 
animals,” as the ancient called them. Pepys, observing the Duke 
of York (afterwards James IT) playing with his children, records his 
pleasure at the sight, and says that he was really behaving “ like 
any private father of achild!” How the devil would he have had 
him behave? Like a pw4lic father ? 

Whether Mr Morton meant to be loyal, or to be seasonable, or 
what, in recommending this piece to Drury Lane, we know not; 
but we suspect that the time is gone by for holding up kings to the 
love of nations even for a little genuine feeling; and that the popu- 
larity of King William himself does not render an attempt 
of this sort more palatable. People might think it looked 
as if eyen he could not stand. by himself, without a good 





word from this phoenix of the Bourbons. Besides, though 
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not destitute of the usual pleasantry and amiability of our 
neighbours, the ‘piece has not their usual quantum of entertain- 
ment, or even of judgment. The Dauphin, afterwards Louis X//I. 
does not cut a good figure in history, whatever he may do in the 
anecdote: Gaston, the second son, turned out another poor creature ; 
and the little princess Henrietta became the imperious wife of our 
Charles I. These are no great things for the Bourbons; and yet, 
we suspect, the piece was written to procure them favour; and 


would have had very different things in it under the new regime, 
from one or two that e in it at present. At least they would 
not\have been left into the mouth of Henry. He lamented in the 
first scene that “kings have it not always in their power to par- 
don.” What would poor Polignac say to this sentence now, 
if quoted among the reasons why a nation may not always have it 
in its power to pardon ? ; 

We know not whether the author of the original intended it to 


be seriously admired or not, even while laughed at; but the best | 


thing in it is the introduction of the little princess Henrietta, 


scarcely out of her infancy, moving along with all the airs of | 
royalty that the dancing master could give her. The audience | 


laughed very much, when the ushercried out, “ Her Royal High- 
ness, Henrietta of France!” and in came, with her little flowing 
gown, a solemn baby, stalking along towards her father. This 


little bit of a part was very well performed by a “ Miss Mary | 


Ann Marsnaut,” whose name, we suppose, is thus grandly 
set forth in the play bills by way of comment on the 
joke. Farren made a good portrait of Henry in his 
beard and black suit; but we cannot 

lant old soldier, who had been bred up with peasants, and fought 


is way to the crown, would have talked in the solemn tones which | 


the actor mingled with his lighter ones. Royalty, to be sure, is a 
thing sophisticate, and its possessors are seduced into strange 
antics; but Henry, we conceive, was always a more off-hand man 
than that, and ‘iked to express himself with the frankness of his 
profession. Mrs Waytert made a very good, effeminate-looking 


Dauphin, but too good for the prince who afterwards walked about | 


his court with a basket full of puppies round his neck ! 
The piece was given out for repetition with applause; but there 
were some hisses mixed with it. eS 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Cosurc Tueatre.—The Colonel of Hussars — Tho | 


Forest of Bondy—Foul Anchor. 


SapLer’s Wetits Tueatre.—The Youthful Queen 
Scotch Jamie—Syrenshee Lovel. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





This Evening a New Romantic Allegorical Burletta, in Two Acts, called 
THE DEVIL’S DUCAT! 
OR, THE GIFT OF MAMMON. 
The Music by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Sabina, Mrs YATES. 
Nibbio, (an Usurer) Mr DOWNE, Botta, (a Notary) Mr BAYNE, 
Astolpho, § Brothers, ruined by Y Mr YATES, 
Leandro, Nibbio and Botta § Mr HEMMINGS, 
Mammon, Mr O, SMITH, 
Grillo, (Nibbio’s Servant) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Francisco, Mr CHAPMAN, Philippo, (a Peasant) Mr MORRIS, 
Tomaso, (Captain of the Santa Maria) Mr S. SMITH, 
Gyone, (Jailer) Mr SANDERS, 
Lucino, (his Attendant) Mr ¥V. WEBSTER, 
Vine Dressers, Sailors, &c. Messrs. Charles, Fry, Taylor, Willing, 
Mordaunt, Wilson, &c. 
Misses Barnett, Beanmont, Narcy, &c. 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called 
LOVE LAUGHS AT BAILLIFFS! 


Emily Valmont, Miss DALY, Lucinda, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Snatch, (the Singing Bailiff) with a favorite Song, Mr MATHEWS 
Sir Simon Ardent, Mr DOWNE, 

Captain Ardent, Mr HEMMINGS, Drench, Mr BAYNE, 
Chatter, Mr WILKINSON, Lightfoot, Mr BUCKSTONE 
Tipem, Mr SANDERS, Waiter, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


To conclude with a New Version of The Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. | 


[By Mr Buckstone]. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER. 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 
Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, Xc. 


think that the | 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Opera of 


HOFER, 
THE TELL OF THE TYROL. 
[By Mr Prancue]. 

Bertha, Miss PEARSON, Josephine Negretti, Miss RUSSELL 
Margaretta, Mrs NEWCOMBE, ; 
Peasants—Therese, Mrs BEDFORD, Maria, Miss FAUCIT 

Bavarians—The Commandant of Inspruck, Mr HAMMERTON_ 
Colonel Donner, Mr BLAND, Herr Stetten, Mr WEBSTER 
Batz, Mr SALTER, . 
Tyrolese—Andreas Hofer, Mr H. PHILLIPS, 
Father Joachim Haspinger, Mr BEDFORD, 

Gottlieb, Mr YARNOLD, Walther, Mr SINCLAIR 

Stephen, Mr TAYLEURE, Karl, Miss CHIKINI. 
| Principal Dancers—Misses Barnett, Baseke, Ballin, Lidia, M‘Henry, &e 


| Previous to the Opera, Rossini’s Overture to ‘‘ Guillaume Tell.” 

| And in the course of the Evening, Mehul’s Overtnre to ‘* La Chasse du 
| Jeune Henri.” Concluding with the National Air, ‘‘ Vive Henri Quatre.” 
And C. M. Von Weber’s Overture to ‘‘ Oberon,” 


After which, a new Historical Anecdote, in One Act, entitled 
A KING’S FIRESIDE. 
[From the French. by Mr Moreron. 
| Louis (the Dauphin) Mrs WAYLETT, Nanette, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Caston (Duke of Orleans) Miss POOLE, 
Henrietta of France, Miss M. A. MARSHALL, 
Henri Quatre, Mr FARREN, D’Aubignvy, Mr COOKE, 
Admiral Lord Effingham, Mr THOMPSON, 
Beaumont, Mr EATON, Huntsman, Mr S. JONES, 
Pages— Misses Ballin, M‘Henry, Griffiths, Claire. 
} Courtiers, Domestics, Officers, Guards, &c. 








To conclude with (59th time) the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 


THE BRIGAND. 

| [ By Mr Prancue]. 

| Maria Grazie, (the Brigand’s Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE. 
Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 

Students of the French Academy Mr H. WALLACK, 
of Painting, j Mr J. VINING, 

(‘The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 





Albert, 
Theodore, 


Alessandro Massaroni 





On Monday, Werner; A King’s Fireside ; and Masaniello. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, (4th time) a New Comedy, (in Five Acts) called 
| THE CHANCERY SUIT. 
| (By Mr Peake]. 
j Emily Travers, Miss E. TREE, Mrs Post, Mrs GIBBS, 
| Mrs Snare, Mrs PINDAR, Jenny, Mrs J. HUGHES. 
| Miss Willowly, Mrs DALY, Miss Sallowfield, Mrs BROWN, 
| MrsGravebury, Miss APPLETON, Mrs Tapsley, Mrs TAYLEURE. 
| Sir Bernard Blazonconrt, Mr EGERTON, 
Frederick Blazoncourt, Mr ABBOTT, 
| Guy Thistlebloom, Mr BARTLEY, 

Jeremy Thistlebloom, (his Brother, under the assumed name of 
| J Courtington) MrWARDE, 
| 
| 


Murphy O’Doggrely, Mr POWER, = Snare, Mr MEADOWS, 
Wintertield, Mr BLANCHARD, Tap:lev, Mr’. MATTHEWS, 
Michael, Mr ADDISON, Ben, Mr EVANS, 
Sheriff’s Officer, Mr FULLER, Beadle, Mr ATKINS, 
Constables, Messrs Heath and F. Sutton 
| Previous to the Comedy, Rossini’s Overture to‘ Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” 
} After the Comedy, A. Romberg’s Overture to ‘* Scipio.” 
| Previous to Presumption, Spohr’s Overture to ‘* Der Berggeist.”” 
| With (12th time) a Farce in One Act, called The 
| OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
(By Mr Tain.J 
| Julia Ledger, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEORE, | 
| Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLETON. 
Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCIIARD, Mr Dobbs, Mr BARTLEY, 
| Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with (by permission of S. J. Arnold, Esq.) the Romance of 

PRESUMPTION; 

OR, THE FATE OF FRANKENSTEIN. 
The Music, by Mr Watson. 
Elizabeth, (Sister to Frankenstein) Miss CAWSE, 
, | Agatha de Lacey, Miss LAWRENCE, Mad. Ninon, Mrs J. HUGHES, 
Safle, (an Arabian Girl), Mrs KEELEY, 

Frankenstein, Mr DIDDEAR, Fritz, Mr KEELEY, 

’ De Lacey (a banished Gentleman) Mr EVANS, : 
Felix (his Son) Mr DURUSED, Clerval, Mr BAKER, 
William, Miss HUNT, Hammerpan, Mr FULLER, 
Tanskin, Mr MILLER, ) Mr T. P. COOKE. 
(Being the last night but four of his Engagement. ) 











On Monday, The Fair Penitent ; The Omnibus ; Black Eyed Susan. 
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